ee Reed 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
The Symbol of a Nation's Destiny 
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CANADA 


For Dominion Day—July 1 
By N. WILLISON 


From sea to sea and from the river banks 
To jeweled waters where our borders 
rest, 
May we Canadians to God give thanks 
For nationhood by Him so richly blest. 


We are a folk of diverse heritage, 
In tongue and hand and vision widely 
sprung; 
May we together all our strength engage 
In building to our ladder’s highest rung. 


We trace a history of stirring deeds— 
Heroic pageantry of noble casts 
Of pioneers who sowed their sorted seeds 
Among the stumps and logged in wintry 
blasts; 


Who turned the sod upon the western 
plains 
In utter loneliness; the danger spurned 
On mountain rivers: heedless of the gains 
That would accrue, or fame they might 
have earned; 


Who in their little schooners taxed the 
brine; 
Laid tribute on the wild in light canoes: 
That on the choicest fish a world might 
dine, 
And from a wealth of furs warm gar- 
ments choose; 


Who spanned the continent with bands of 
steel, 
And dug canals to speed the waterway; 
Who built our towns and cities: made-us 
feel 
The stir to greatness for a coming day; 


Who shed their blood that freedom might 
remain 
A heritage to kin and kindred souls: 
Equality and brotherhood sustain 
All races in their quest for happy goals. 


O Canada! May He Who built His throne 
Where final sunsets vault their canopies, 

Here have dominion, placing as His own 
This nation in His train of galaxies. 


Saskatoon, Canada. 
June 16, 1944. 
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On the Way Out 

THE editor of THe LutTHERAN has had opportunity to participate in the re- 
actions of his parishioners and his fellow citizens during three wars. He is con- 
vinced that there are factors in this conflict that distinguish its basic characteristics 
from those of the Spanish-American adventure and World War I. The differences 
are not chiefly due to extent, numbers, and weapons of those involved, nor to 
the uniqueness of the objectives of the parties to the struggles. In one, political 
manipulations and rather sordid national ambitions made the destruction of a 
ship the occasion to attack a weak people. In the last war the sinking of the 
Lusitania and the destruction’ of American lives gave occasion for participation. 

In the years since 1918, a period in which one sees real progress toward 
establishing a better way of life, there has been a counter-movement which has 
marshaled and organized the baser ambitions of individuals. These men, appear- 
ing out of obscurity, were possessed of the gifts by which the passions of men 
are aroused by promises of power and the common people are lured into denial 
of their responsibility to God. The extent to which one sort of self-deceived 
leaders can succeed in impregnating a mass of followers with readiness to destroy 
their fellowmen is amazing. They even forsake their convictions about God. 

For a time many of the most conservative folk can be persuaded that black 
is white and that a lie is truth. Happy the nation among whose citizens are at 
least a few in whose minds and wills the great basic principles of inspired religion 
and morality are not obscured. These have faith and patience. In due time the 
false expands beyond disguises and the true character of unworthy leadership 
appears. Such a removal of unworthy leaders is now in process. Like chaff, they 
are blown away. They are on the way out. 
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Going to Japan 

Epwin P. Bastian won’t be with the 
American troops which eventually ar- 
rive in Tokio. He was a marine at 
Guadalcanal, where he lost a four-inch 
strip of bone in his right leg as a re- 
sult of Jap shell fire. 

But Bastian does want to go to Tokio 
later on. He wants to go as a mission- 
ary. After a series 
of sixteen opera- 
tions on his leg, he 
gets around quite 
well, though he has 
to wear a steel 
brace and walks 
with a slight limp. 
He is now in Amer- 
ica studying at Muhlenberg College. 

The Japanese “fight for what they 
think is right,” he says. “It’s just that 
they’ve been taught to believe in the 
wrong things. The thing to do after we 
have won this war is to teach them the 
right way. That will be the job of the 
missionaries.” 

So he has accepted the offer of the 
Veterans’ Administration to pay for 
four years of vocational training. After 
college, he will attend a Lutheran the- 
ological seminary—and then, he hopes, 
he will get to Tokio. 


Going to Europe 

A trip to Stockholm for a conference 
with the Bishop of Sweden and other 
Lutheran leaders is being planned by 
Dr. Ralph Long of the National Lu- 
theran Council; Dr. P. O. Bersell, pres- 
ident of the Augustana Synod; and the 
Rev. L. Meyer of the Missouri Synod. 

They plan to leave by Atlantic Clip- 
per as soon as passports and travel 


space can be arranged. They hope to — 
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gather information which will be help- 
ful in making plans for post-war work 
in Europe. 

Such a trip would be the first concrete 
result of efforts now under way to unite 
the strength of the American Section 
of the Lutheran World Convention and 
the Missouri Synod in helping the 
European churches. 

Missouri Synod representatives are 
to be invited to attend future meetings 
of the American Section of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention, it was agreed at the recent 
meeting in Detroit. 


Plan for Germany 


A Group of prominent American re- 
ligious leaders led by Dr. John Bennett 
of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, has drafted a statement of prin- 
ciples on post-war treatment of Ger- 
many. The main points of this state- 
ment are as follows: 

1. The discipline of Germany because 
of the crimes she has committed should 
not be controlled by a spirit of vindic- 
tiveness but by concern for European 
recovery and peace. 

2. The dismemberment of Germany 
into separate states should not be im- 
posed upon the Germans. 

3. Our policy in dealing with Ger- 
many should be calculated to strengthen 
the forces inside Germany which are 
committed to freedom and international 
co-operation. . 

4, While corrective and precaution- 
ary measures are taken to end the 
menace of Nazism and militarism in 
Germany, efforts should be made to en- 
able the people of Germany to find for 
themselves the necessary economic con- 
ditions for a good life. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Senor Carlos Barrales of Chile says 
that Argentina is planning to “bring 
1,000,000 boys and girls, presumably 
orphans, from Europe after the war... 
and make them Argentine citizens.” 
Considering the Argentinian political 
frame of mind, it will not be hard to 
guess from what sources the proposed 
youthful immigrants will come. Senor 
Barrales displays an admiring and sym- 
pathetic attitude toward Argentina’s 
program, which is not strange in view 
of Chile’s present political complexion. 
In the meantime Argentina is using the 
nuisance value of “expropriating” (con- 
fiscating) British and American public 
utility companies within its borders, to 
force the Allies to recognize its present 
government. President Farrell indeed 
boasts that “Argentina has fought the 
United States to a standstill and there- 
by has won an important victory.” 


Prof. E. Vermeil, formerly a Prot- 
testant member of the faculty of the 
Sorbonne, the famous university of 
Paris, recently offered a graphic illus- 
tration in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
of the sturdy spirit of Christian faith 
in France under Nazi domination. He 
cited the witness long ago of a Prot- 
estant French woman, Marie Durand, 
who spent many years in La Tour de 
Constance, a stronghold built by 
France’s saint-king, Louis, at the Med- 
iterranean picture town of Aigues- 
Mortes. During her incarceration there 
as a heretic Marie Durand painfully 
carved “Resistez” into a hard stone of 
her cell. Professor Vermeil states his 
conviction that “a spirit of conciliation 
exists and is asserting itself between 
French Catholics and French Prot- 
estants. Both churches are gaining by 
the same trial and the same practice, 
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the same knowledge and the same spir- 
itual exercises of mind.” 


Teachers who are concerned over the 
diminishing value of their salaries will 
have a strong personal and professional 
sympathy for their associates in China. 
Because of the extremes of monetary 
inflation in China, a decree has been 
issued by which teachers receive their 
pay in rice—3,500 to 4,400 pounds each 
semester. What they cannot eat they 
may sell to cover other expenses. The 
device has proved successful. Though 
the situation here is not nearly as bad, 
this may suggest some other method 
for a practical bettering of the status 
of our own teachers. At least the writers 
of China have taken the hint. They are 
asking to be paid at the rate of 11 
pounds (a tow) of rice per 1,000 words 
and 33 pounds bonus on the sale of a 
manuscript. (A tow is worth $140 
Chinese.) Normally writers have been 
receiving $30 to $100 Chinese per 1,000 
words. 


A Spook nearly made its way into 
London’s war records recently, Follow- 
ing an air raid an A.R.P. warden, who 
was estimating the damage caused, 
heard organ music pouring out of a 
church that had been hit and was still 
smouldering. No sign of life was visible 
as the warden groped through the 
debris, until, behind a tangle of roof 
and a cloud of dust, while water spouted 
down from above, he perceived the 
church’s organist playing as though in- 
spired. The organist explained that the 
only way he had to save the organ was 
to play it and thus work the water out 
of the pipes. He was playing Handel’s 
Water Music, a purely subconscious re- 
action on his part, he said. 


UP FROM DOWN UNDER 


CHAPLAIN ARTHUR R. CHATTEN, LT., Chaplains' Corps, U.S.N.R., 
Relates Significant Contacts from His Ministry with the Armed 
Forces in the Combat Zone.—An Interview 


ABOUT two years ago, among the callers at the office of THz LUTHERAN was the 
Rev. Arthur R. Chatten, who had just received his commission to enter the 
Chaplains’ Corps of the United States Navy. In many respects, he seemed to us 
peculiarly fitted for the post to which he had been assigned. A mere civilian is 


entitled to wonder by what process the 
selection is made by the military au- 
thorities and assignments given men 
who enter the Army or Navy from 
civilian service where no particular 
training for military service could be 
acquired. But in Chaplain Chatten’s 
case, there was in the background of 
his commissioning a decade of spe- 
cialization. 


Two Months in School 

The Navy does what it can to bridge 
the gap between civilian and military 
activities on the part of clergymen by 
sending them “to school,” at Norfolk, 
Va., for a period of two months. Those 
weeks successfully concluded, Chaplain 
Chatten received his first assignment. 
It was with a Naval Construction Bat- 
talion, the Seabees, as they are known 
to everybody, that highly specialized 
arm of the Navy. Incidentally, he was 
the first chaplain to go overseas with a 
naval construction outfit. While thus 
locating himself he remarked that there 
were prior to this war ninety-eight 
Navy chaplains. Now the corps num- 
bers upwards of 2,300 men. 

By inquiries concerning Seabee 
duties we learned: 

“Our oufit is primarily for the pur- 
pose of building roads, airports, gun 
emplacements—anything that is neces- 
sary to aid the Armed Forces in their 
move forward. An outfit like ours is 
made up largely of experienced men, 
mostly civil engineers, not experienced 
necessarily from the angle of military 
but of construction service. Many of 
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Holy Communion as Well as Other Services 
Crowd an Assembly Building 


them have had years of construction 
experience. Their job is primarily to 
build and not to fight, although some- 
times they must man their guns to de- 
fend the work they are doing.” 

Asked concerning first contacts with 
members of his unit, Chaplain Chatten 
explained that during the long voyage 
to the South Pacific zone of warfare 
there was opportunity to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the majority of 
the men. Services were held on board 
ship, recreational activities were made 
available, libraries established, and a 
small amount of sick visiting was in- 
volved. In due time the ship with its 
passengers arrived at Guadalcanal. 

“What was your first religious serv- 
ice like?” was asked. 

To this the Chaplain replied, “On the 
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first Sunday after landing we assembled 
in a cocoanut grove, where our camp 
had been established. Church call was 
sounded at 9 A. M., and as the worship 
proceeded the men shifted their posi- 
tions so as to keep out of the hot sun 
and under the shade of the trees. This, 
and all ordinary services, lasted about 
a half hour.” 

To the question concerning the 
“spread” of his ministry, the informa- 
tion was given that his official assign- 
ment was to the outfit with which he 
started. He explained: 

“Tt wasn’t increased. What happened 
was natural in the Navy. Every chap- 
lain looks upon it as his duty to take 
care of every other unit near by which 
is without a chaplain. The Naval Activ- 
ities Base in the island did not have a 
Protestant service when I came to the 
island. I contacted the Catholic Chap- 
lain and he requested a Protestant 
service. Immediately after my own 
service, I used to go over to the Naval 
Activities Base and conduct a service 
there. The congregation was varied and 
consisted of men from the Army, Navy, 
and Marines. Men from the hospital 
would come up for the service; men 
from air units from Henderson field, 
and men from other units ’round about 
would attend.” 


Chaplains and the Services 

“Chaplain,” we said, “reports reach- 
ing THe LuTHERAN are basis for the 
conclusion that the chaplains’ services 
are highly esteemed by the men in the 
Armed Services. Is that in accord with 
your experience?” He answered: 

“Yes, they are. If at any time for any 
reason the services are not conducted 
on Sunday, there is a protest on the 
part of the men. If there is any activity 
which comes on a Sunday which will 
interfere with church service, those in 
authority will hear a protest.” 

“Did you meet any natives?” was in- 
quired. The reply was: 

“We had quite a few contacts with 
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the natives. They were on the move all 
over the island in fear of the Japanese, 
and naturally we met them wherever 
we were. They were very friendly. 
They belong to the Melanesian race. 
While they did not attend services they 
could be seen in and out of camp. Later 
on some of the Chaplains did conduct 
services for them.” In a reminiscent 
mood, the Chaplain commented on 
these natives. 

“T was one of the first Chaplains to 
arrive at Guadalcanal with a good sup- 
ply of Testaments. As soon as the na- 
tives discovered this fact they came in 
large groups day after day to secure 
these Testaments.” 

When asked where the natives 
learned to speak English, Chaplain 
Chatten said: : ; 

“They had learned from the mission- 
aries. There had been three groups of 
missionaries on the island, Catholic, 
Methodist, and Seventh Day Adven- 
tists. The natives spoke English fairly 
well, though slowly, and they sang 
beautifully. The natives and their 


Christian faith made a profound im- 


pression on our men.” 

The question in everyone’s mind was 
next put—“Did you have many direct 
contacts with Japs?” 

“No,” replied the Chaplain, “not 
many. I have seen some prisoners on 
the island and I saw a few prisoners on 
the ship as we left the island, but I had 
very little conversation with them.” 

“What were your impressions regard- 
ing these prisoners?” 

“Well, after they had been captured 
and had found that the Americans 
would not torture nor kill them, as they 
had been made to believe, they seemed 
relieved to be alive. The other alterna- 
tives were self-murder or deliberate 
exposure to gunfire. There were times 
when they walked directly into our 
fire.” 

“Was this attitude toward death a 
logical deduction from the Japanese 

(Continued on page 19) 


Among Iri-centennial Surroundings 


United Synod of New York in Convention at Albany, Planned 


Confidently for Coming Opportunity 


FREDERICK R, KNuBEL, D.D., pastor of 
the Church of the Reformation, Roch- 
ester, was elected to a five-year term 
as president of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York, at the annual con- 
vention in Albany, June 5-8. 

Dr. Knubel is the successor to two 
widely-known churchmen in this im- 
portant office; namely, Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, who served two terms as pres- 


President Frederick R. Knubel, D.D. 


ident of the United Synod, and nine 
years as president of the former Synod 
of New York and New England, and 
Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, who served the 
New Yorkers one term, after presiding 
for a decade (two terms) as president 
of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

For the first time in the history of 
New York Lutheranism, the synod met 
under the chairmanship of a layman, 
Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, president 
of Wagner College, Staten Island. This 
was due to the serious illness of Dr. 
Trexler, who is now reported well on 


Reported by HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


the road to recovery from an appen- 
dectomy and pneumonia. 

In accepting the new office, Dr. 
Knubel paid high tribute to Dr. Trex- 
ler’s administration, citing his predeces- 
sor’s poise, high-mindedness, breadth 
of vision, affability and culture. He also 
indicated his sorrow at leaving his con- 
gregation after twenty-three years of 
service. 

The business sessions were held in 
First Church, Chalmers E. Frontz, D.D., 
pastor, which this year is celebrating 
300 years of Lutheranism in Albany. 
Dr. Frontz read letters of felicitation 
received from President Roosevelt and 
Governor Dewey. The opening service, 
with communion, for which the preacher 
was Emil E. Fischer, D.D., of Philadel- 
phia, president of the Ministerium_ of 
Pennsylvania, and the ordination serv- 
ice, when the Rev. Carl W. Nutzhorn, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Rock- 
ville Center, preached, were held in St. 
John’s Church, Theodore O. Posselt, 
D.D., pastor. Eleven ministers were 
received by transfer from other synods. 


Ordination 

Five men were ordained as follows: 

Herbert Nims Gibney, Brooklyn, called 
to St. Mark’s, Middleburg, N. Y.; Charles 
Edmunds Ritter, Jr., East Lansdowne, Pa., 
to Holy Trinity Church, Red Bank, N. J.; 
Charles David Smith, Meriden, Conn., as- 
sistant pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Richmond, Va.; Louis Clifford Suessman, 
Rockville Center, N. Y., to Our Saviour 
Church, Cresskill, N. J.; Francis Kirke- 
gaard Wagschal, Utica, N. Y., to Zion 
Church, Oldwick, N. J. 

An important consideration in this 
large synod is always the matter of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Outstand- 
ing in this year’s meeting was the ad- 
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dress by Dr. Stoughton on the present 
chaotic condition of the educational 
world. Another important item was the 
radio broadcast by Henry J. Arnold, 
Ph.D., president of Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, and Heiby W. Ungerer, Esq., 
of Rochester, president of synod’s Board 
of Education. 

The work of missions received much 
attention. This synod has a very exten- 
sive work in home missions, on account 
of the constantly shifting population of 
its area. Paul Andrew Kirsch, D.D., 
assistant executive secretary of the 
Board of American Missions, assigned 
to the New York Synod, was the leader 
in presenting this work. World Mis- 
sions was ably and persuasively pre- 
sented by A. J. Stirewalt, D.D., former 
missionary to Japan, and the Rev. L. 
Grady Cooper, Ph.D., former mission- 
ary to China, in the occupied section. 


D-Day Prayer Service 

Deliberations on the first day of the 
business sessions of the synod were 
sobered by the news that it was D-Day, 
June 6. The convention’s work was in- 
terrupted at three o’clock, when a 
prayer service was conducted by the 
Rev. Alfred J. Krahmer and the Rev. 
Oscar V. Werner. Post-war problems 
cropped up in the reports of many com- 
mittees and boards, especially in the 
address of C, Franklin Koch, D.D., ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Social 
Missions. 

Many high-ranking officials of the 
Church addressed the synod. Dr. E. E. 
Fischer, in addition to preaching the 
opening sermon, was the representa- 
tive of the United Lutheran Church. 
Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., Akron, Ohio, 
gave a most stimulating address at the 
Brotherhood banquet. Dr. O. F. Nolde 
of Philadelphia spoke on post-war 
problems. Dr. F. H. Knubel, president 
of the U. L. C. A., spoke on behalf of 
the Lutheran World Convention. The 
Rev. Alford R. Naus, assistant director 
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of Lutheran World Action, stressed the 
importance of this work. Dr. Luther D, 
Reed, president of the Philadelphia 
Seminary, spoke of the problems of the- 
ological education in these days of ac- 
celeration of education and drafting of 
young men. Devotional addresses were 
given by the Rev. John Hoy Wagner. 
The Rev. Charles Krauth Fegley, ne- 
erologist, conducted the memorial serv- 
ice at which Herbert D. Shimer, D.D., 
preached the sermon. 

Henry Beisler, Esq., treasurer, and 
the Rev. Frederick Noeldeke, genial 
German secretary, were re-elected for 
one-year terms. 


Delegates to U. L. C. A. Convention 


Clerical: F. H. Knubel, Paul C. White, 
Samuel Trexler, Frederick Noeldeke, 
Harold S. Miller, Paul E. Scherer, Russell 
F. Auman, Paul Andrew Kirsch, Frederick 
R. Knubel, Hugo L. Dressler, Arnold F, 
Keller, Gustav K. Huf, John H. Dudde, 
Luther S. Straley, Morris C. Skinner, 
Henry B. Dickert, Russell S. Gaenzle, 
Walter E. Bock, E. H. von Hahmann, Her- 
bert T. Weiskotten, Carl H. Hirzel, Werner 
Jentsch, Joseph B. Flotten, Walter W. 
Ruccius, Erwin R. Jaxheimer, Henry T. 
McKnight, Behrend Mehrtens, Theodore 
J. T. Erdmann, George R. F. Tamke, Ed- 
win H. Knudten, Albert P. Stauderman, 
Willis S. Hinman, Ernest C. French, Wil- 
liam C. J, Weidt, Carl F. W. Strobel, Wil- 
frid A. Schmidt, H. Boettger, Howard A. 
Kuhnle, William M. Horn. 

Lay: Fred Bohlig, William H. Stackel, 
Heiby Ungerer, Ellsworth Miller, Ernst 
Erickson, Joseph M. Lotsch, Henry Beisler, 
Dr. John B. Bruns, Alvin H. Schaediger, 
Edmund F. Wagner, Christopher Stein- 
kamp, Kenneth B. Doty, William Yeckel, 
Louis C. Smith, Henry Walter, Henry J. 
Arnold, Henry G. Pfeil, Frank Houck, 
Peter Nuss, Clarence C. Dittmer, Harold I. 
Stewart, William Elbert, Otto Sutter, 
Frank L. Egner, Edward G, Zehr, Herman 
Speiser, Henry Fishbeck, William Blohm, 
Jr.. George W. Reuther, Henry E. Burr, 
Walter W. Weller, J. H. Spalding, S. Fred- 
erick Telleen, Orville Sardeson, Clarence 
C. Stoughton, Louis Henrich, Herman J. 
Merkle, Gerhard Ellestad, John Barg. 


Ina “Recovered” Parish | 


Midwest Synod's Convention Influenced by Bettered Circumstances 
By MARTIN SCHROEDER 


(Left to right) Dr. E. Walter, President Goede of the Midwest Synod, Treasurer Wiencke, 
President Fred C. Wiegman of Midland College, Dr. Alvin E. Bell, and Dr. O. W. Ebright 


Hap it not been for the help extended 
by the Board of American Missions 
during days of drouth and suffering, 
thus keeping St. Mark’s Church, 
Bloomfield, Nebr., among the active 
congregations, it is doubtful whether 
Midwest Synod could have held its 
fifty-fifth annual convention in the 
midst of these good people May 31 to 
June 4. Again favored with fair crops, 
memory recalled how our Home Mis- 
sions Board had been the friend in need 
whose co-operation assured the re- 
covery of that important, but then 
hard-pressed congregation. 


Some of the Facts 


At the Communion Service on the 
opening night, the Rev. Herman Goede, 
president of synod, preached on, “Ye 
are the salt of the earth.” Roll-call re- 
vealed a normal attendance. The meet- 
ing was in the northernmost section of 
synod, and the southernmost members 
traveled 600 miles to be present. Prof. 
R. R. Syre, Ph.D., of Western Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebr., was received. 

The President’s Report showed prog- 
ress and good management. He was 
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tendered a special vote of thanks. The 
treasurer’s report by Pastor G. K. 
Wiencke, would be something to write 
about—if space permitted. Good crops, 
fair prices and wages did not leave 
synod unaffected. There has been the 
highest percentage of benevolence ever 
—a 131 per cent increase over 1941, 
with nine congregations overshooting 
the apportioned mark. 

The Board of Trustees of Martin 
Luther Seminary reported the sale of 
its real estate; all debts liquidated; a 
balance in the treasury. 

Subscriptions to THE LUTHERAN, by 
reason of an effective synodical com- 
mittee, increased an even 200 per cent 
over 1942. | 

Mrs. K. Goldenstain, Hanover, Kan., 
as president of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society, brought greetings 
and a check for $500, the Society’s share 
in Missionary Lorin J. Wolff’s work at 
Lindy, Nebr., for the ensuing twelve 
months. 


Representatives Address Synod 
Dr. Alvin E. Bell, Toledo, Ohio, spoke 
for the U. L. C. A. A mimeographed 
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sheet with numbered questions replaced 
the, formal address and facilitated the 
flow of information chiefly desired. 
Even the most timid delegate could be 
served by just stating his question by 
number, and Dr. Bell obliged. 

For the Lutheran Literary Board, its 
new manager, Dr. R. R. Belter of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, spoke. He drew from 
synod the promise of 100 per cent 
support. 

Dr. J. C. Hershey, president of the 
Nebraska Synod, expressed the hope of 
closer future ties, and the pastor of 
Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, Dr. 
Walter H. Traub, extended the invita- 


tion to hold next year’s convention in 
his spacious church simultaneously with 
that of the Nebraska Synod. As frater- 
nal delegate from the Central District 
of the American Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. A. C. Huth of Creighton, Nebr., 
brought greetings. 

Dr. F. C. Wiegman, president of Mid- 
land College, asked for $275,000 and 
received synod’s hearty approval. 

Tabitha Home is in need of another 
$36,000 to complete its cash fund of 
$125,000 for the new building. Superin- 
tendent O. W. Ebright has concrete 
assurance of Midwest’s support. 

(Continued on page 15) 


Apportionment 103 Per Cent 


Maryland Synod Matches Financial Achievement with Proportionate Advances 


WitTH the memories of Memorial Day 
still lingering about this historic setting, 
the 125th annual convention of the 
Synod of Maryland met in the chaste 
and beautiful Chapel of the Abiding 
Presence at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., May 31 
and June 1. It was a streamlined con- 
vention over which Dr. Raymond C. 
Sorrick presided, with reports and 
actions to the point. As the delegates 
strolled about these historic spots be- 
tween sessions, many conversations 
revolved about the theme of the four 
papers which were read at the evening 
session. Entitled “The Social Respon- 
sibility of the Lutheran Church to the 
World Today,” the four papers were 
written by Dr. Walton H. Greever, Dr. 
O. Fred Nolde, Dr. Conrad Bergendorff 
and Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder... Differ- 
ing in their emphases, they stood to- 
gether as an eloquent testimonial of the 
awareness and concern of the- church 
in confronting the grave problems of 
this testing age. 
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By RALPH W. LOEW 


The New 
President 
of the 
Maryland Synod, 
Lloyd M. 
Keller, D.D. 


President Knubel for U. L. C. A. 

The distinguished guest of the con- 
vention was the official representative 
of the U. L. C. A., President Frederick 
H. Knubel, who was making his first 
official visit to the synod during his 
long tenure of office. With understand- 
ing and graciousness, Dr. Knubel an- 
swered the many questions concerning 
the present activities and future plans 
of the church at large. 

Man-power problems received the 


attention of the delegates through vari- 
ous reports. Dr. Gould Wickey, Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz and Dr. Henry W. A. 
Hanson spoke of the problems of main- 
taining educational institutions and the 
supply of ministers. The representatives 
of the Inner Mission Societies of Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, the Orphanage 
and Home for the Aged, told of the 
problems they encounter in maintaining 
staffs for their strategically important 
work. 

There was gratitude for the achieve- 
ment of a 103 per cent benevolence ap- 
portionment record. Hovering close to 
the 100 per cent record for the past few 
years, delegates were gratified to know 
of this new achievement in stewardship. 
Encouraging reports were also received 
from Lutheran World Action repre- 
sentatives. 

The increasing loads which are laid 
upon the president of synod and the 


problems of developing an aggressive. 


program of action, caused considerable 
discussion and referral for further 
study of several reports which look to- 
ward the consideration of a full-time 
president. The Social Missions Com- 
mittee is also deeply interested in the 
calling of a full-time person to further 
that important work. 


Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, President 


Elections consumed considerable 
time, for constitutional limitations pre- 
vented another term for the present 
president, who has carried out his 
duties in such eminent fashion. Dr. 
Sorrick received the plaudits of his col- 
leagues as he came to the conclusion 
of his terms of aggressive, conscientious 
and dedicated leadership. The new 
president is the reporter who usually 
reviews the happenings of synod for 
THE LUTHERAN, namely, Lloyd M. 
Keller, D.D., pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Baltimore, Md. 

Re-elected are the other officers: the 
Rev. J. Frank Fife, Baltimore, secre- 
tary; the Rev. W. G. Minnick, Balti- 
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more, statistical secretary; and Mr. 
Virgil W. Doub, Middletown, treasurer. 

Clerical delegates to the Minneapolis 
Convention of the U. L. C. A. are: 

Lloyd M. Keller, J. Frank Fife, John L, 
Deaton, Raymond C. Sorrick, Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, Edward G. Goetz, L. Ralph 
Tabor, Clinton B. Ritz, Wilson P. Ard, and 
Abdel Ross Wentz. 

Lay delegates include Carl M. Distler, 
Esq., Paul I. Folkemer, A. B. Hardwicke, 
William E. Zschiesche, Austin M. Cooper, 
H. B. Fogle, M. P. Moller, C. L. Schaeffer, 
Virgil W. Doub, and G. S. Yost. 


Parental Pride 


Proudest lay delegate to synod was 
Mr. Paul I. Folkemer of Christ Church, 
Baltimore, who witnessed the ordina- 
tion of his third son into the gospel 
ministry. His twin sons, the Rev. L. D. 
Folkemer and the Rey. Carl W. Folk- 
emer, were ordained in 1939 and are 
serving parishes in the territory of the 
Maryland Synod. Now a third son, the 
Rev. Gordon Folkemer, enters the min- 
istry and begins his work at York, Pa., 
where he will serve as assistant pastor 
at St. Matthew’s Church. Other men 
who entered the ministry by the same 
rite of ordination are the Rev. J. Emory _ 
Ackerman, who goes to Gardena, Calif.; 
the Rev. Leigh Bell, who goes to 
Hagerstown, Md.; and the Rev. Arthur 
Boyer, who has been serving as as- 
sistant pastor at Waynesboro, Pa. Dr. 
John L. Deaton preached the pertinent 
and practical ordination sermon. 

Clergymen who entered the Church 
Triumphant during the past year were: 
H. D. Chapman, Dr. Foster U. Gift, 
Howard E. Snyder and Dr. W. L. 
Remsburg. 

The Brotherhood Convention, held in 
conjunction with the synodical meeting, 
had as its principal speaker the Rev. 
Wilson P. Ard of Hagerstown, Md. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, William E. Zschiesche; vice- 
presidents, Mervin Fuss and Thomas P. 
Hickman; secretary, Carl Hornfleck; 
treasurer, John L. Shaw. 
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TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


DEDICATED LIVES 
Read I John 3: 16-18; and Luke 14: 21-23. 
WE cite the Bible emphasis on ded- 
icated lives of women in these com- 
ments. 


Let us not love in word, neither with 
the tongue; but in deed and truth. I John 
3: 18. 

Christian service calls for dedicated 
lives. Not to a somber pietism behind 
cloister walls nor to a garbed existence 
and celibate vows, but to aggressive 
service in Jesus’ name, to protected and 
honored positions of trust, and to vol- 
untary covenants with the Master, does 
the deaconess dedicate her life. From 
special training in a “motherhouse,” she 
goes out into wide areas of service, as 
also goes forth the part-time Christian 
worker into varied avenues of service. 
In special garb or in civilian clothes the 
“sisterhood” of consecrated workers are 
called by human need and Christian 
love to minister in “deed and truth.” 


This woman was full of good works and 
almsdeeds which she did. Acts 9:36. 

“Good works” call for dedicated lives. 
“This woman” Dorcas, or Tabitha, so 
endeared herself to the early church 
that when death took her the apostle 
Peter prayed for her restoration, “and 
all the widows stood by him weeping 
and showing the coats and garments” 
which she had made. In answer to their 
faith and Peter’s command, “Tabitha, 
arise!” she arose and continued her life 
of dedicated service. 


Now Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of 
Lapidoth, she judged Israel. Judges 4: 4. 

Our country calls for dedicated lives. 
It is nothing new that women serve the 
nation and that sometimes, like Joan 
of Arc, they lead in freedom’s crusades. 
Deborah ruled Israel as prophetess, 
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—By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


judge, and warrior. The call of the 
WAC, the WAVE, or of other patriotic 
group or mission, in times of emergency 
or of normalcy, is in furtherance of the 
sacrificial spirit and the life of service. 


For he that is mighty hath done to me 
great things; and holy is his name. Luke 
1: 49. 

Motherhood is the universal expres- 
sion of the dedicated life. The glory of 
motherhood as God’s helper in the 
realms of creative life and as His agent 
in the cultivation of her offspring is be- 
yond the appreciation of the average 
mother—who magnifies instead her sac- 
rifices and drudgery. No such honor as 
befell the mother of Jesus is possible 
to any other than the “holy virgin,” but 
all mothers may partake somewhat of 
her great joy when exultantly she ex- 
pressed the high privilege of being 
God’s blessed instrument: “For he that 
is mighty hath done to me great things!” 


But there were standing by the cross of 
Jesus his mother, and his mother’s sister, 


Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Mag- 
dalene. John 19: 25. 


“Standing by the cross of Jesus” is 
the truest test of discipleship. When 
others forsook Him at the crucial hour, 
three devoted women and the loyal 
John remained to express their sym- 
pathy and devotion. The three Marys— 


‘the mother, the aunt, and the grateful 


penitent—with the disciple of love in- 
vite to the sacred circle of spiritual 
friendship, to the sacrificial life, and to 
the eternal Love which triumphs over 
sin and death. 


“O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee; 

I give Thee back the life I owe, 

That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be.” 
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MUSINGS OFA 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


Vacation School Pienic—Mrs. Lathrop Relaxes too Soon 


My four- and five-year-olds were 
sailing sticks in the shallow waters of 
the creek. Two of the high school girls 
who are helping in vacation school were 
patroling the banks like watchful shep- 
herd dogs, guarding against wet feet 
and over-ambitious navigation. 

I was quite frankly tired. The third 
week of running a department in vaca- 
tion school and keeping the wheels 
moving smoothly at home found me 
slightly limp. This little picnic had 
seemed to fit into the program so well 
that I couldn’t back out of it. Never- 
theless, I was well content to find a 
shady spot and watch my helpers watch 
the little people. 

Over in the meadow the Juniors and 
older Primary children were playing 
softball. Nearby another group were 
playing “Colors.” The air was full of 
happy, excited voices. The sound 
seemed to bounce off the silence of the 
woods without leaving a dent. The 
quiet and peace seemed tangible. I 
wanted to wrap it around me. I wanted 
to shut out the tensions of the past 
weeks, the “eye-witness accounts” 
blaring from two or three radios at 
once. I was physically and emotionally 
tired. I wanted to lean back against 
the silence as I used to burrow into a 
feather-bed in my childhood. 

Suddenly I was reminded of the girl 
in the Russian play, “Bright Eyes,’ who 
tries to make an impression on her 
American hosts by rhapsodizing over 
“the quality of the silence.” 

“What are you looking so amused 
about?” asked Mrs. French, scrambling 
up the slope to sit beside me. 

“Just thinking of something silly.” 

“You're lucky! I have to keep busy 
to keep away from my own thoughts.” 

“T don’t suppose you’ve had much 
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time to think lately, have you? I know 
I’ve been moving so fast that I keep 
meeting myself coming back,” 

“And hasn’t it been a blessing? Some 
of my neighbors have been making a 
regular orgy of listening to the radio. 
Goodness knows, no one can be indif- 
ferent to what is going on; but huddling 
by the radio isn’t going to help the boys 
over there. I’ve been too busy to go on 
that. sort of spree.” 

“T think most people have; don’t you? 
The radios near us have been going full 
blast these last few weeks; but most of 
the people seem to keep on with their 
work. Oh. Mrs. Haines, who never has 
time for Red Cross or any of the church 
or community activities, has been drool- 
ing prayers and sentiment—just as one 
would expect.” 

“Funny how some people want the 
world all love and light without feeling 
they have to do anything to make it 
that way. Not,” she laughed, “that I’m 
doing anything much, this minute. When 
I get home I have some ironing to do, 
and this evening I'll be going up to the 
city to that conference on the Christian 
Growth Series.” 

“If I weren’t teaching every day, I’d 
go along and sit in on the Junior or In- 
termediate discussion so that I’d have 
a better idea of the Sunday school les- 
sons that Mark and Joan will be using 
next year.” 

“You know, I hate to admit it, but I 
don’t have it quite straight in my mind 
just what this series is, or why. Pastor 
Lathrop has been talking about it so 
long that I thought I knew; but when I 
tried to explain it to Mrs. Jeffers the 
other day I found myself getting all 
muddled up. All I could be sure of was 
that they were new Sunday school les- 
sons and that there were more people 
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in on it than just the United Lutheran 
Church. She sort of sniffed when I said 
that, and I was glad to let the matter 
drop.” 

“Don’t let that bother you. You know 
Mrs. Jeffers. She’s a grand person in 
many ways, but she lets her loyalties 
become prejudices, and it makes her a 
bit nearsighted sometimes.” 

“Oh, it didn’t bother me. I just was 
disgusted to think that I couldn’t make 
it clear to her who were preparing the 
lessons and why they were needed.” 

“Tf I understand the matter correctly, 
we have about ‘fifty-seven varieties’ of 
Lutherans in America, each with its 
own system of church government and 
instruction. Some of their differences 
are important. Some are matters of 
pioneering history and holding on to 
the status quo. At any rate, several of 
these bodies felt a need for revising 
their Sunday school literature; so 
they’re doing it together. The Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, the Augustana 
Synod and the United Lutheran Church 
have found the greatest common denom- 
inator in the things that the three 
bodies consider the most important. We 
have a better series of lessons than any 
one of the groups could have produced 
alone, and our children will get a good 
picture of Lutheran Christianity.” 

“T like that phrase, ‘Lutheran Chris- 
tianity.. You know I wasn’t raised a 
Lutheran, and sometimes it gets under 
my skin a bit the way some of the 
women I like very much talk about the 
Lutheran Church as though it were the 
only form of Christianity!” 

‘TI know. I’m afraid I do it myself 
sometimes. It’s a habit more than any- 
thing else, I suppose. But it’s tactless.” 
I broke off as one of the helpers 
screamed. 

“Look! Billy’s fallen in the water!” 
cried Mrs. French. 

I was half-way down the hill as she 
spoke. I knew Billy was in no danger, 
but he would certainly be wet. 
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The screams of the children changed 
to glee as the dripping cherub rose, 
knee-deep in the water. In his hand 
was a squirming tadpole. “Look!” he 
shouted. “I caught a fish!” 


In a “Recovered” Parish 
(Continued from page 11) 


Devotional Speakers 

were Pastors J. N. Marxen, Blue Hill, 
Nebr., chaplain; Dr. F. C. Schuldt, 
Hastings, Nebr., at the memorial serv- 
ice; Paul Kuehner, Pender, Nebr., at 
the service to mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the ordination of Pas- 
tors E. C. Hansen, G. F. R. Duhrkop, 
A. B. J. Lentz, and H. J. Diekhoff; Fred 
Bloch of Oklahoma City, at the service 
Tuesday night; Richard Jobman, Cres- 
ton, Nebr., Friday night; and E. Moede 
of Hildreth, Nebr., on Sunday morning. 
Pastor Lentz of Louisville, Nebr., after 
the service on Friday night, presented 
an illustrated lecture on Lutheran 
World Action. 

Among resolutions passed were (1) 
continuation of scholarships for attend- 
ance at rural pastors’ institutes, (2) 
recognition of completion of 41 years 
of service by Miss Clara M. Vollmer, 
Burlington, Iowa, as assistant manager 
of the Lutheran Literary Board. 


Officers and U. L. C. A. Delegates 

All officers were re-elected: the Rev. 
Herman Goede, president; the Rev. R. 
Moehring, vice-president; the Rev. 
Lorin J. Wolff, secretary; the Rev. G. K. 
Wiencke, Sr., treasurer; the Rev. E. C. 
Hansen, statistician. 

Delegates to the U. L. C. A. conven- 
tion at Minneapolis are: Clerical—H. 
Goede, M. Schroeder, P. Waldschmidt, 
R. Moehring, L. J. Wolff, H. Welchert. 
Lay—G. Sellman, F. Walter, J. Hut- 
meyer, H. Ross, J. Havekost, W. A. 
Philippi. 

Of the invitations received for next 
year’s convention, First Church, Okla- 
homa City, received the deciding vote. 
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THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 


Desires of Women to Meet Modern Demands for Service Realized 


in the Diaconate 


By SISTER RENA VY. KEIPER 


Tue diaconate, to be a calling worthy 
of a place in the work of the church, 
must show to a selfish, materialistic 
minded world that it, too, offers the 
abundant life. Now just what each in- 
dividual considers the “life abundant” 
depends upon the integrating center of 
his life. To become a person, one must 
have a focus or center for all one’s 
energies, ideas, attitudes, etc. But we 
must realize that there are many kinds 
of normal personalities and that they 
can be integrated on many levels, spir- 
itual as well as materialistic, selfish as 
well as altruistic. 

Some years ago we heard a noted lec- 
turer stressing for the benefit of a group 
of college students the basic needs of 
the human heart at all times. “Go out 
and work for a cause; join some club 
or fraternity. To believe and to belong 
are the basic necessities for happiness 
and contentment.” Would not the dea- 
coness calling as a vocation satisfy 
these? To believe—ah, not only to be- 
lieve, for the true deaconess can say, 
“I know whom I have believed.” And 
not only is hers a strong Christian faith, 
but she has faith in the diaconate as an 
institution—that it has a special work 
to do in advancing Christ’s kingdom. 

“To belong”—a deaconess need never 
feel the lack of fellowship. Not only the 
oneness with all believers in Christ is 
hers, but she shares a spiritual fellow- 
ship within the deaconess community 
that in itself is rich in dynamic, crea- 
tive power. 


Four Basic Needs 

Much has been made of the four basic 
human needs as given by the psychol- 
ogist, F. I. Thomas. Selfish and ma- 
terialistic as these needs may seem, we 
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find the diaconate sufficient for all of. 
them. The variety of the fields of labor 
gives opportunity for change to satisfy 
the urge for new experience or adven- 
ture as you may call it. Then, too, each 
day is an adventure into the unknown. 


At Work with the Children 


The urge for security, the second of 
these basie drives, is certainly satisfied. 
The church looks after the material 


‘needs of its deaconesses and cares for 


them when they retire from their fields 
of labor. The security of home, of fel- 
lowship, of someone standing by in time 
of difficulty or need is theirs. 


_, The urge for response is met for the 


deaconess in full measure. Daily she 
comes in contact with many souls. The 
sick, the aged, the homeless turn to her 
with loving thanks. The eyes of child- 
hood and youth meet hers in trust and 
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confidence. The loving, friendly spirit 
of Christ working in and through her 
bring to her side many who seek com- 
fort, advice, or fellowship. 

With her choice of vocation, her an- 
swer to the call, her acceptance even as 
a candidate for the diaconate, a young 
woman achieves status. Often this urge 
for recognition is satisfied quite out of 


proportion by the home congregation’s — 


sponsorship. It is later as a fully ac- 
cepted member of the deaconess fellow- 
ship, recognized as one who has some- 
thing to contribute, that true status is 
achieved. 

Sociologists tell us that there is a sec- 
ondary group of basic urges seeking 


satisfaction as we reach maturity. They | 


are: the urge to aid other living beings 
who are in need, the urge for just treat- 
ment, the urge for freedom, and the 
urge to be creative. 

Surely any young woman answering 
the challenge of the church as it seeks 
to help and alleviate the ills of life will 
find herself bound only by the laws of 
Christian love. The freedom of the 
children of God is hers, and the trans- 
forming power of the love of Christ re- 
leases creative energies hitherto un- 
known. She works that justice and tol- 
erance may be added to the fruits of the 
spirit. “All longing is stilled, and tor- 
menting weight of responsibility and 
inadequacy for the task and the impos- 
sibility of its fulfillment fall from her.” 


Creative Spiritual Energies Released 
Does it really require a superhuman 
effort to carry on, a denial of all the 
basic urges? It would seem that no ef- 
fort is required beyond that of the sin- 
cere, earnest Christian, seeking as a 
token of her gratitude, through “the 
more excellent way” to become a co- 
worker with and a witness for Christ. 
If through the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit she has come into fellowship with 
Him, she will want to have others know 
and share the blessing that is hers. 
Upon the depth and strength of that life 
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and light-giving hand will depend her 
power to grow in grace in a life of serv- 
ice. Only by witnessing to the love, 
joy, peace, strength, power and zest for 
life that well up within her can she help 
bring others into that fellowship. 

Most readily will she be ready to 
wear the garb of serving love. What 
young woman would be unwilling to 
wear a uniform to further the cause of 
the God of Peace when so many parade 
in uniform under the banner of the God 
of War? As a protection, as a morale 
builder, uniforms have their purpose; 
but why should any servant of the Lord 
object to being known as working for 
Him at any time or place? 

God’s purpose for humanity col- 
lectively and individually is fellowship 
with Him. When through the grace of 
God the Holy Spirit calls a young 
woman to answer a crying need for 
service in the diaconate, if her religion 
has come to mean this for her, she will 
work with joy and confidence. Every 
day will bring with it new possibilities 
for closer fellowship with God, and with 
her fellowmen who through Christ are 
one with her in destiny. The daily 
routine of life, the tragic conflict of na- 
tions may bring sorrow and strife. But 
God reigns. He has a plan—not hers 
perhaps—that in His own way, in His 
own good time will be realized. She can- 
not truly worry, fret, or despair about 
things that affect her personally, though 
she may be sorely grieved at heart. 

In working for His cause, the King- 
dom of God on earth, whose consum- 
mation can only be in a world transcen- 
dent, life becomes joyous, rich, full, 
abundant as she experiences a sense of 
the Presence of God in the here and 
now. Her whole being integrates itself 
around its faith in a transcendent being, 
its struggle to witness more fully for 
Him, its longing to know, to under- 
stand, to love, to serve more perfectly 
as she presses “toward the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” 
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Aeross the Desk 7 


DR. HOLMES DYSINGER 


Dean Emeritus of Western Theological 
Seminary, died June 20 at his home in 
Fremont, Nebr., aged 91. An account 
of his long, active, and useful career 
will appear in a later issue of THE 
LUTHERAN. 


A SERIOUS TRANSGRESSION 


LUTHERANISM’s teachings do not in- 
clude the classification of sins that the 
Roman Catholic rite of confession 
makes convenient and, no doubt, ex- 
pedient. We do not distinguish between 
mortal and venial sins. Especially do 
we disagree as to the merit of acts of 
penance which the Roman Catholic 
confessor assigns as the condition for 
divine forgiveness. As Protestantism 
interprets the Bible, sin is the trans- 
gression of God’s will and sinners are 
persons who have done evil and are 
“out of communion” with Him. They 
have disobeyed His laws as to what “we 
should be, do, and omit to do.” 

What the Lutheran Church sub- 
stituted for the elaborate formulas for 
confession and absolution which Medi- 
eval Catholicism had developed was 
the sense of direct, personal respon- 
sibility to God for His gifts and man’s 
acts. Forgiveness—that is, pardon from 
the penalties of transgression—is the 
first act of the Father in response to 
faith in Christ. The joy of escape from 
eternal death follows necessarily. But 
divine and complete absolution is by no 
means all that the believer in our Lord 
has title to receive. Beyond that 
“Judicial act of God” is the entrustment 
of those infinitely valuable resources 
which man is permitted to employ as 
God’s steward. Stewardship is really 
the big development which we have 
from an open Bible, Encouragement to 


pray and persistent courage to find and 
put into operation the inexhaustible 
riches of the earth are His gifts. 

But access to such privileges involves 
responsibility, which is the first factor 
in stewardship. The most explicit dec- 
larations of divine wrath and punish- 
ment attach to disregard of this en- 
trustment. The talent buried in a nap- 
kin, the field unprepared for sowing, 
the .rich man who feasted when he 
should have been feeding poor Lazarus, 
indicate the condemnation which the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift 
visits upon those who neglect divinely 
given opportunities. 

Somewhat indirectly, but not less 
specifically, the gospel lesson for the 
second Sunday after Trinity (Luke 14: 
16 to 24) deals with man’s indifference 
to God’s preparedness. Admitted that 
one’s land or his oxen or his domestic 
life is entitled to attention. But such 
preferences do not hold when God has 
prepared a feast and notified the guests 
that “all things are now ready.” There 
are no priorities to God’s “Go.” 

We Protestants have glib forms for 
explaining our neglect of spiritual 
duties. We take some credit to our- 
selves for not being priest-scared into 
attending church services on the Lord’s 
day. We no longer give heed to a man- 
made classification of sin into venial 
and mortal. We treat absence from 
church services as something quite 
trivial. But we should read our Bibles 
more intelligently and the secular press 
less slavishly. It was God who said, 
“None of those men, who were bidden, 
shall taste of my supper.” People who 
substitute excuses for being present at 
church on Sunday will do well to read 
the Lord’s words about the Father’s 
valuation of what He has made ready. 
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Up from Down Under 
(Continued from page 7) 


teaching 
asked. 

The Chaplain replied, “Yes, it was. 
If a man did not die, yet was taken 
prisoner, he was considered to be dead. 
The little white box of ashes indicative 
of death was sent home, and if he turned 
up later he would be deemed a disgrace 
to his family, his ancestors, and his 
nation, and would be looked upon as a 
renegade.” 


Why the Allies Fight 

“Chaplain,” it was asked, “have you 
found that the motives which energize 
the personnel of our Armed Services 
to fight is that of defending the prin- 
ciples of our religious and cultural civ- 
ilization against Axis conquest?” He 
answered: 

“T have had no contacts with the war 
beyond those of the South Pacific; but 
so far as the Japanese are concerned 
it is very definitely a war in which our 
religion is involved. If we as a Church 
cannot see the Japanese as he truly is, 
then we will not appreciate the reasons 
for winning this war. He is a barbarian. 
He is out to destroy our Christian faith. 
His ideas of home, family, sex, and 
ethics are directly opposed to ours. 
They derive from the possession of 
power and have no place for esteem 
and mercy. The reports concerning the 
torture of prisoners by the Japanese, 
the rape and mistreatment of women, 
and the efforts to implant fear of a 
super-race are not exaggerated. Much 
of their conduct is too vicious to be 
related.” 

Chaplain Chatten paid tribute to the 
fine relationships existing among the 
members of the Chaplains’ Corps, ob- 
serving—‘‘the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant Chaplains work together in 
a very agreeable way.” 

In reply to a query concerning an 
adequate number of ministers for the 
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about immortality?” was 


Church at home following the conclu- 
sion of the war, the Chaplain said, “I 
think today there is probably the feel- 
ing of the need of more ministers, but 
the idea that none of the Chaplains in 
the Armed Services will return to civil- 
ian parishes is, in my opinion, an error. 
Not all of them can be spared to civilian 
life, but a great many expect to re- 
engage in the regular duties of a parish 
ministry when this war’s duties have 
been completed.” 


Another Question 

“Chaplain, the rumor is widely cur- 
rent among the home folk that tremen- 
dous spiritual experiences are in proc- 
ess among those who are actively en- 
gaged in this war. We are told by the 
Chaplains that deep impressions are 
made by their ministries, particularly 
in the combat zones. The statement 
which was first heard from the Philip- 
pines, ‘There are no atheists in the fox- 
holes of Bataan, has become wide- 
spread, Is it your opinion that this in- 
tense interest in spirituality will pass 
to the civilian population when the 
men return home?” The answer was: 

“There is great interest in’ religion 
being shown by the men, but in many 
instances it will grow weaker and fade 
out when the imminence of injury and 
death disappear in the regime of peace. 
There are still men who pray in the 
foxholes; but when they get back into a 
rest camp they forget all about going to 
church and forget about the experi- 
ences in the foxhole. So as far as a tre- 
mendous religious revival in America 
after the war is over, I am rather du- 
bious about the whole thing. I feel that 
when the men do come back, there will 
be a fair percentage who will continue 
their interest. Personally, I do not like 
the foxhole-bred kind of religion. I 
would rather see a good, stable, normal 
progress in the spiritual lives of sol- 
diers and feel that in many instances 
the Chaplains have already made such 
an impression. 
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THE CHURCH SCHOOL LESSON 


An Early Priority for Fidelity fy Nathan Fe. Melhorn 


Caleb, Comrade of Joshua in Conquering the Holy Land, is Given Hebron 
Joshua—Chapters 13 and 14. Adult Sunday School Scripture for July 9 
To us the general title for the Sunday school lessons for this third quarter of 


1944 is fascinating. “The Making of a Nation” is an intriguing title at any time. 
It is especially so in these days of national and international adjustments. A 


superlative degree of interest in what concerns the Jews and Palestine is obvious 


in the secular press and in numerous 
agencies of pro- and anti-Jewish “pub- 
licity.” 

The Senior Sunday school lesson for 
July 9 (Joshua 13 and 14 and Judges 
1: 19-21, 27, 28) presents to the Bible 
reader what might be called the final re- 
ward of this long journey from slavery in 
Egypt, the conquest, at least in part, of 


those who took possession of the area 


promised them through a bargain made 
with Abraham; the fulfillment of an agree- 
ment within the Hebrew circle, by which 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad and the half 
tribe of Manasseh were given title to an 
area east of the Jordan River as their 
share of the Holy Land. 


Divided Leadership 


It is at least interesting to observe the 
developments in the sphere of leadership 
which the inspired records make evident. 
As long as Moses was able to lead, there is 
no evidence of any parity between him 
and others of the lineage of Jacob. Activ- 
ities were divided but Jehovah’s will was 
voiced through Moses, even though Aaron 
functioned in many instances to proclaim 
succeeding steps in the nation’s obedience. 

There was division of labor but not of 
leadership until after Moses’ death. Then 
Joshua was commissioned to command the 
military movements required, but to 
“Eleazar, the priest” was given a share of 
direction. This recognition may be given 
some significance since it is contemporary 
with the entrance upon a civilian rather 
than a military regime. The main char- 
acteristic of Joshua’s career was occupation 
by conquest, but when the conquered area 
was parceled out among the tribes, the 
policy became primarily agricultural, The 
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people were encouraged to draw upon the 
resources of nature by the cultivation of 
the soil and by stock raising. They ceased 
to be nomads. 


Caleb's Choice of Hebron 


But something more than crops and 
herds was involved in the making of the 
Hebrew nation. This less obvious but more 
important “destiny” is shown by the ref- 
erences to one individual, Caleb. For many 
years he was closely’ associated with 
Joshua but the inner distinction which 
Moses gave him (Deuteronomy 1: 36) 
reads, “He hath wholly followed the Lord.” 
His fidelity and its influence on the Israel- 
ites gave him a priority in the assignment 
of the land. He chose Hebron and was 
given that locality most cherished by the 
Hebrews up to and during his lifetime. 

Hebron is first mentioned in the Old 
Testament in connection with the death of 
Sarah, the wife of Abraham. It was for her 
grave that he purchased land. It was to 
that place that Joseph brought his body 
from Egypt with all the pomp which a 
viceroy of a great, ancient government 
could provide. On this assignment was the 
oak of Mamre in whose shade Abraham 
had dwelt. Here was the cave of Mach- 
pelah, the grave of the patriarchs and their 
wives. Here occurred the beginnings of 
“The Making of a Nation.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 3-9 
The Fall of Jericho, Joshua 6: 12-21. 
The Land is Divided. Joshua 14; 1-5. 
stage pA cirri ee Rewarded. Joshua 
. The Tabernacle Set Up. Joshua 18: 1-7. 
The Cities of Refuge. Joshua 20: 1-9. 
. The Righteous Man’s Reward. Psalm 15: 1-5, 
God the King of the Earth, Psalm 47: 1-9. . 


The Lutheran 
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“THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


MORAL FREEDOM—Galatians 5:1; 13-18 


Paut had his troubles with those who 
seemed to believe that Christian freedom 
meant license to do as one pleased. .They 
said, “If we can do nothing to save our- 
selves, why do anything that we do not 
want to do?” Of course, that is a childish 
interpretation of freedom. It assumes that 
the only reason to live according to God’s 
laws is to escape eternal damnation. The 
fact is that all God’s laws are given for 
our good. They offer ways of life that 
bring the greatest satisfactions and pro- 
duce the greatest usefulness. They are 
like the commands of a good and wise 
father. He gives them out of his experi- 
ence and love. 

Freedom is not anarchy. There are 
strong controls in Christian freedom, but 
they are not enforced by the fear of pun- 
ishment. “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments,” is the principle of Christian 
freedom. 


Prodigal Youth 


Stanley Jones said, “Loosed from the 
moorings that have held life, many are 
adrift. They have thrown overboard the 
chart, the compass, the steering wheel, 
and the consciousness of destination. They 
are free from everything but the insuffer- 
able inanity of being tossed about from 
wave to wave of meaningless emotion.” 
That describes the prodigal son in Jesus’ 
parable. 

Last night I was kept awake in a Pull- 
man sleeper by the carousing of a party 
occupying a compartment. There were 
both men and women crowded into the 
place, drinking, gambling, singing, in an 
all-night carousal. Nobody was stopping 
them. No conventions of home surround- 
ings to prevent them. They thought they 
were exercising their freedom. They were; 
but they were choosing a more arbitrary 
slavery than that of man to man. They 
were permitting chains of lust and greed 
and habit to master them. In the morning 
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they were a sorry lot; paying the price of 
their kind of freedom. 

The prodigal son found himself in a far 
country, minus money, friends, food, and 
self-respect. He only refound true free- 
dom when he found himself in his father’s 
arms, forgiven and taken back into the 
father’s home. That meant that so long as 
his father lived he would be subject to 
him. He had learned his lesson. The only 
freedom worth the taking is the freedom 
to do right. The greatest happiness comes 
to those who claim the freedom to share 
and to serve. 

As citizens we also have the freedom to 
love our country. There are two beautiful 
verses by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, ambas- 
sador to the United States. from Great 
Britain during the first World War. 


“T vow to thee, my country, all earthly 
things above, 

Entire and whole and perfect, the service 
of my love; 

That love that asks no questions, the love 
that stands the test, 

That lays upon the altar the dearest and 
the best; 

That love that never falters, the love that 
pays the price, 

The love that makes undaunted the final 

’ sacrifice, 


“And there’s another country I’ve heard of 
long ago, 
Most dear to them that love her, most 
great to them that know; 
We may not count her armies, we may 
not see her King; 
Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride 
is suffering. 
And soul by soul and silently, her shining 
bounds increase, 
And her ways are ways of gentleness and 
all her paths are peace.” 
* * * * 
To “Leapers: Topic date, July 9. Next 
topic, “Spiritual Freedom.” 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATES AND INSTALLATION SERVICES 


THE spring meeting of the Juniata- 
Northeast District Missionary Societies of 
the conference was held in Trinity Church, 
Bedford, the Rev. Ellwood Hauser pastor, 
May 16. An afternoon session was in charge 
of Mrs. C. R. Grassmyer of Altoona, pres- 
ident. The address was given by Mrs. 
T. H. Buchanen of Altoona, Conference 
Society president. Miss Mae Rohlfs, mis- 
sionary on furlough from China, delivered 
the address at the closing session. 


Holy Trinity Church, Berlin, the Rev. 
Robert S. Nagle pastor, enjoyed a week of 
special services incident to the fifth an- 
niversary of the pastor’s ordination. Ser- 
mons were preached by the Rev. H. B. 
Burkholder of Greencastle, and C. P. 
Bastian, D.D., former pastors of the con- 
gregation; and the Rev. C. H. Hershey of 
Altoona, president of the conference. 
Greetings were brought by local pastors 
and representatives of civic organizations. 
A handbook was published and distributed 
by Pastor Nagle on Congregational Night. 

Pastor Nagle came to Berlin from the 
Berrysburg Charge two years ago. Holy 
Trinity congregation has paid its appor- 
tionment in full, oversubscribed Lutheran 
World Action, renovated the church and 
parsonage, and added many souls to the 
church in that time. 


The Woodbury Charge, Bedford County, 
the Rev. C. E. Held pastor, has been mak- 
ing both spiritual and material progress. 
Honor roll boards have been installed in 
the three churches of the charge, Chris- 
tian and American flags have been pro- 
cured, altar and pulpit antependia fur- 
nished, and a missionary society has been 
organized in Trinity Church at Woodbury. 


Two impressive memorials have en- 
riched the services at St. Paul’s Church, 
Altoona, the Rev. John L. Barnes pastor. 
Beautiful altar coverings were presented in 
memory of Willis Fries, faithful worker 
and church councilman for some years. A 
painting of “The Blessing Christ” was 
placed on the chancel wall as a memorial 
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By Ratpo W. Birk 


to William Crawford, former member of 
the congregation. St. Paul’s congregation 
has had able leadership under Pastor 
Barnes for the past fourteen years. It was 
with great sorrow that we learned of his 
serious illness following the meeting of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 


Dr. Morgan Retires 


E. M. Morgan, D.D., pastor of First 
Church, Tyrone, for the past twenty-four 
years, retired from the active ministry 
June 1 and, with Mrs. Morgan, moved to 
Allentown, Pa., where they will make 
their home with their son for the present. 
Dr. Morgan has served in the Christian 
ministry for forty years and has a faithful 
and enviable record. He was active in both 
ministerial and community affairs and was 
always a leader of good repute in our 
conference. He served the old Alleghany 
Synod in a most acceptable manner for 
two terms of office and was instrumental 
in the merging of that body with the other 
three synods to form the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod. Dr. Morgan is a native of 
Williamsport. He graduated from Susque- 
hanna University in 1903 and Selinsgrove 
Seminary in 1906. His first pastorate was 
at Milroy, where he served until 1907. He 
then served the Tyrone church; later go- 
ing to Mifflin. After World War service, 
he returned to the Tyrone church, which 
he has served since 1920. 


B. F. Rudisill, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church and Oklahoma Church, DuBois, 
for the past eleven years, resigned as pas- 
tor of that charge to accept the call to 
Trinity Church, Woodbury, N. J., effective 
May 1. Appropriate farewells were held 
for the pastor and family at both churches 
and many expressions of his faithful work 
were evidenced. A sacred concert of music 
in which Pastor Rudisill participated con- 
cluded his services among the people of 
DuBois. Dr. Rudisill served the Friedens 
Charge before going to DuBois and will be | 
missed as he leaves our territory for that 
of the East Pennsylvania Conference. 


The Lutheran 


Installation Services 


The Rev. E. N. Bauer was installed as 
pastor of Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, by 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod. Dr. J. F,. Har- 
kins of State College assisted in the serv- 
ice of installation. Pastor Bauer comes to 
Hollidaysburg from the Minersville 
Charge. 


The Rev. Donald W. Brown was installed 
as pastor of the Breezewood Charge in 
Bedford County, May 7. The service of 
installation was conducted by President 
M. R. Hamsher, D.D. Pastor Brown is a 
former chaplain in the armed forces and 
succeeds the Rev. J. E. Stambaugh at 
Breezewood. 


The Rev. J. V. Guss, formerly pastor of 
the Saxton-Marklesburg Charge, was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Addison-Confluence 
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Charge in Somerset County. The service 
of installation was held May 7, in charge 
of President Hamsher. 


The Rev. Glenn Keidel, native of Con- 
fluence, has accepted a call as pastor of the 
Summerhill Charge in Cambria County, 
effective June 1. Pastor Keidel is a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College and Seminary, 
class of 1944, and was ordained at the re- 
cent convention of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod’ in Harrisburg. He succeeds 
the Rev. R. B. McGiffin. 


The Rev. Paul L. Reaser, pastor of Beth- 
any Church, Altoona, since September 
1940, has resigned as pastor of that con- 
gregation to accept the call to the Church 
of the Atonement in Washington, D. C., 
effective June 15. Pastor Reaser has been 
active in ministerial and community af- 
fairs during his work in Altoona. 


NO VACANCIES IN MICHIGAN SYNOD’S PASTORATES 


Art long last all pastorates of the Mich- 
igan Synod are to be filled! When the 
Rev. Walter Brandt, formerly of St. Paul’s, 
Newark, Ohio, comes to Bethel Church, 
Detroit, this month, there will be no va- 
cancy, for the first time since January 
1941. Pastor Brandt will be installed Sun- 
day evening, July 2, by the Rev. P. W. 
Dieckman, newly elected president of 
synod, and the Rev. R. R. Sala, president 
of the Eastern Conference. 


C. F. Stickles, D.D., celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of his installation 
as pastor of Reformation Church, Detroit, 
May 14. This has been his only pastorate, 
and in this time the congregation has 
grown to almost 1,000 baptized and 500 
communing members. L. .H. Larimer, 
D.D., dean emeritus of Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, preached the 
anniversary sermon on, “The Relation of 
a Pastor to His People.” The congregation 
presented their pastor with a purse of 
$200. Another indication of Dr. Stickles’ 
success is that two young men from the 
congregation will soon enter Wittenberg 
College to prepare for the ministry. 
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By Wi11am S. AvERY 
Making Amends 


During the depression years, many con- 
gregations were unable to meet their pas- 
tors’ salaries in full. Some merely wrote 
the deficit off the books. But not so at 
First English Church, Dearborn. They 
owed their pastor, the Rev. G. J. Ristow, 
some $500 back salary. Recently at a con- 
gregational supper, they presented him 
with a check for $600 in appreciation of his 
patient waiting. 


On Pentecost, Augsburg Church, Detroit, 
dedicated two beautiful hand-painted 
medallions of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
The congregation hopes to complete the 
series soon with symbols of St. Mark and 
St. John. 


Last year Hope Church, Detroit, con- 
ducted a very successful debt reduction 
campaign. But Pastor F. P. Madsen was 
not satisfied with mere financial success, 
and so challenged the congregation to an- 
other campaign, this one in the field of 
evangelism. Mr. H. E. Stavers, who or- 
ganized the former effort, has been made 
chairman of this endeavor. 
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ACTIVITIES AND PASTORAL CHANGES REPORTED 


MEETING in a one-day convention for the 
first time in years, the New Jersey Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States completed its business 
in record time, and was able to enjoy the 
sea breezes during its spare minutes in 
Atlantic City. St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea, 
the Rev. R. F. Garnet pastor, was host to 
the convention. Rev. C. D. Heft presided. 

The evening session was an open forum 
on “The Church and the Family,” led by 
W. M. Weaver, S.T.D., of West Collings- 
wood. Miss Lulu Sachs, head of Family 
Welfare; Miss Missoura Lausch, superin- 
tendent of the Children’s Bureau; and the 
Rev. H. Reisch were the speakers and rep- 
resented the Philadelphia Inner Mission 
Society agencies. Choral Vespers by St. 
Andrew’s choir beautifully climaxed the 
closing session. 

The new officers are: President, H. P. 
Gerhard, Magnolia-Berlin Parish; secretary, 
H. F. Muffley, Gloucester City; treasurer, 
F, P. Milleman, Riverside; statistician, 
E. E. Miller, Pleasantville. 

The service banner of conference reveals 
that 1,330 men, 33 women, and 3 pastors 
are in the armed forces. The casualty list 
totals 20, with the report of the death of 
Edgar Crouthamel, son of the Rev. E. C. 
Crouthamel of Gloucester City. 

The last Sunday in September was set 
aside by conference to present the cause 
of the proposed “Home for the Aged and 
for Dependent Children.” Mrs. C. Zipf, 
treasurer of the fund, reported $800. 


Group Gatherings 

Three district pre-confirmation rallies 
were attended by over 400 members. In 
Holy Trinity, Maple Shade, 214 were pres- 
ent to hear the Rev. Frank Adler of Ocean 
City-Somers Point. In ‘Trenton, the 
speaker was the Rev. Floyd A. Paules of 
Haddon Heights; 125 attended. In the 
shore district meeting, 75 attended to hear 
the Rev. Morris Walker of Stone Harbor. 


Changing the time of the annual conven- 
tion to fall instead of the spring has pro- 
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By H. Pavut GERHARD 


longed the term of all officers of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
Jersey Conference. Until the 1944 fall 
convention in Epiphany, Camden, the 
Rev. P. C. Weber pastor, the following of- 
ficers have been re-elected: President, 
Mrs. H. F. Muffley; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
C, Mattson and Mrs. J. Matthieson; secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. D. Heft; treasurer, Mrs. W. T. 
Voll; statistical secretary, Mrs. J. Proud- 
foot. 


On May 7 for a Lutheran World Action 
Rally, with the Rev. Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, 
Director of the Service Commission as 
speaker, more than 500 people crowded 
Holy Trinity, Audubon, the Rev. P. W. 
Kapp pastor. The liturgists were Pastor 
Kapp and the Rev. H. P. Gerhard, directors” 
of Lutheran World Action for the Phila- 
delphia district of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, and for the New Jersey Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States. 


A School of Missions conducted by the 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. K. Lippard for the 
Oaklyn-Collingswood area was held on 
five successive Sunday evenings. The 
meetings rotated among St. Luke’s, the 
Rev. Dr. W. M. Weaver, West Collings- — 
wood; St. Paul’s, the Rev. S. H. Rudisill, 
Collingswood; and St. Mark’s, the Rev. 
C. D. Heft, Oaklyn. 


In New Pastorates 


Called to Trinity Church, Johnstown, 
Pa., the Rev. Harold L. Rowe left Bethany, 
Palmyra, May 1, after a four-year pastor- 
ate. At the time of his leaving he was 
president of the Camden Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association. At the May meeting 
of the association in St. John’s, Westville, 
the Rev. F. A. Paules of Haddon Heights 
was elected president, and the Rev. R. I. 
Shockey, pastor of St. John’s, secretary- 
treasurer. The meeting was the annual 
Ladies’ Day with a luncheon, after which 
the work of the Philadelphia Friendship 
House was discussed by a trio of its work- 
ers, a Jew, a Negro, and a Christian. 


The Lutheran 


The Rev. Richard Schluttig of Latrobe, 
Pa., was installed in St. John’s Church, 
“Woodbury, by the Rev. Karl S. Henry, 
Superintendent of Missions, and the Rev. 
C. Donald Heft, president of the New Jer- 
sey Conference. St. John’s constitutes a 
parish in itself since the re-alignment of 
the Woodbury-Wenonah Parish. 


The Rev. John R. McClellan of Leacock, 
Pa., is the new pastor at St. Paul’s, Mill- 
ville. He was installed May 21 by the Rev. 
C. D. Heft assisted by the Rev. F. W. Fri- 
day of Mt. Airy, formerly pastor at Mill- 
ville. 

At a dinner and reception for 22 new 
members in St. John’s Church, Williams- 
town, the Rev. R. F. Herr pastor, the con- 
gregation heard the Rev. F. A. Paules pre- 
sent the work of stewardship with the film, 
“This Is My Church.” 


The Lutheran World Action Day address 
in St. John’s, Westville, was made by the 
Rev. Claude E. Schick, pastor at the Phila- 
delphia Lutheran Service Center. 


Chaplain H. E. Artz, formerly of Zion 
Church, Riverside, has recently been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant. He is 
serving with the Navy in the Southwest 
Pacific. 


A Correction 

The Rev. E. M. Grahn, pastor emeritus 
of Holy Trinity, Manasquan, served in Re- 
deemer Church, Albany, N. Y., from 1910- 
1925 instead of St. Mark’s, Lancaster, Pa., 
as was reported in the April news. letter. 


Philadelphia, Pa. On the evening of 
June 6 a well-attended Invasion Day 
Prayer Service was held in Grace Church. 
Pastor Ralph L. Wagner preached a ser- 
mon appropriate to the occasion. 

At the close of the service the congre- 
gation adjourned to the Sunday school for 
a three-fold observance: a surprise birth- 
day party for the pastor, an informal re- 
ception for the pastor and his family, and 
the anniversary observance of “The Ladies 
of Grace” Society. 

The pastor was presented with an artis- 
tically decorated birthday cake and a gen- 
erous cash birthday gift. The report of the 
treasurer, Mrs. Cora Solomon, for “The 
Ladies of Grace” indicated amazing prog- 
ress in the debt reduction campaign which 
is being conducted on a voluntary contri- 
bution plan. The newly organized Sunday 
school orchestra provided inspiring music. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


America’s Wartime Center 
for Rehabilitation and Rest 


VISIT 


St. Andrew's: By: the: Sea 


Lutheran Church 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


High School Seniors may enter July 31 for a six-week 


Summer Term to September 9. 


Regular Session begins September 18, 1944 
Offering courses for students, pre-theological, pre- 


dental, 


pre-medical, 


laboratory technicians, pre- 


nurses, pre-veterinarian, business secretaries, and 
Teacher Education in three fields—academic, busi- 
ness and music. 


Co-educational — Accredited — Christian 


Ces 
The Library 
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For full information write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
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PARENTS, Do You Know That Lutherans 
are proud of their only women’s college at 
Marion, Virginia? 

—A Junior College with two years of college 
work following the last two years of high 
school. : 
—Personal attention in a thoroughly Chris- 
tian atmosphere. 

—Within the financial ability of the girl who 


really wishes further education. 
For information write 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 


MARION COLLEGE 


BOX K, MARION, VA. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CHICAGO 1tereeeaN, SEMINARY 


In the heart of America’s greatest 
concentration of Lutherans. 
Graduate School with credit S.T.M. or 
S.T.D., July 30-August 18. (Full quarter’s 
lectures in compressed schedule.) 
Graduate work in Extension—through 
alertly supervised reading. 
STUDY - OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE 
WHOLE OF THE PASTOR’S CAREER 


President Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D. 
Maywood, Illinois 


Remember the Seminary in your will! 


Brooklyn Church Proud 
of Chancel 


Brooklyn, N. Y. St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. Harold W. Sticht pastor, recently 
completed the celebration of their twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The church was ded- 
icated two years ago, but only recently 
was the interior completely furnished. The 
congregation is very proud of the chancel, 
which contains a reredos which has as its 
central feature a stained glass window 
showing a life-size figure of Christ de- 
signed by the pastor and his wife and 
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given by them as a memorial to Mrs. 
Wilhelmina Nemetz and Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Sticht. The wood carving of the reredos 
was the work of the pastor’s father. 

The church is fully equipped with a new 
two-manual electric organ of 486 pipes 
and chimes; a sound system for broadcast- 
ing and hearing aids; and furniture de- 
signed by DeLong and DeLong. The base- 
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ihe Chancel of St. Paul's Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ment auditorium is divided into class- 
rooms for the Sunday school. The entire 
project cost $31,000 exclusive of the base- 
ment, and in two and one-half years 
$21,000 was paid. A special anniversary 
fund totaled $2,000. The value of the 
church plant today is $70,000. 
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Maple Lb ae Are dSeiens 


Ir 1s the last day of May. I have just 
been admiring one of those phenomena of 
nature that are so rare—so very rare—in 
Saskatoon: a crashing thunderstorm with 
a heavy downpour of rain. Every rain here 
calls for comment, but we have been for- 
tunate this spring and should be very 
thankful to God for the bright crop pros- 
pects. There is, of course, always some- 
thing to complain about and this season 
it is a cutworm pest. Much damage has 
been done to gardens and, according to 
reports, even to grain crops. Our govern- 
ment is investigating and offering advice. 
It is said that some fields will have to be 
re-sown. With favorable weather, however, 
such losses can be retrieved. Never before 
has our seminary campus been so beauti- 
ful. Never has the prairie offered better 
pastures. Comparatively all is well. 


Spring Convocations 


have been concluded, and for many life is 
commencing in earnest. In sharp contrast 
to the situation a few years ago, our young 
people have positions thrust upon them. 
Many are “frozen” to the positions they 
have. Military services, of course, have 
primary claims, and the young men of the 
graduating class in medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario received their 
diplomas in uniform, indicating their im- 
mediate transfer to army posts. It is so 
elsewhere. Half of the university students 
are subject to call. That is, the lower half 
in standing at the final examinations may 
not continue their studies unless unfit for 
service. This regulation does not apply to 
candidates for the ministry. All the more 
significant are the convocations. 


Seminary and College News 


The Lutheran Church in Canada has six- 
teen chaplains in the Canadian Armed 
Forces and our two seminaries graduated 
seven men! At Saskatoon, history was 
made for the Icelandic Synod when their 
first student in a Canadian seminary re-~ 
ceived his diploma from the Lutheran 
College and Seminary. He is Mr. Skuli 
Sirgurgeirson of Gimli, Manitoba. Two men 
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received their diplomas from Luther The- 
ological Seminary—Mr. Magnus Steistol 
and Mr. Galen Morstad, B.A. The latter 
also qualified for the B.D. degree. 

At Waterloo four men graduated from 
the seminary .and ten from the college. 
Of the college men, five are planning to 
enter the seminary in the fall. Waterloo 


Kamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


New York City 


Visitors always welcome at 
THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 


Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 
HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


in Virginia 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 

CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 
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College is affiliated with the University of 
Western Ontario at London and all degrees 
for the college are also the degrees of the 
university and must be received at London. 
Prestige is thereby added to the degrees. 
It was my privilege to be present at the 
convocation in London and to have a share 
in the very interesting ceremonies. It was 
pleasant to return to Waterloo after six- 
teen years and to be honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


Lutheran World Action 


The Canadian Lutheran Commission for 
War Service is urging the churches in 
Canada to contribute $15,000 for World 
Action, $10,000 of which is to be used by 
the Commission and $5,000 to be forwarded 
to the National Lutheran Council for over- 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


ee? ‘: 1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Bice "4 REV. A.A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


seas service. It was my privilege, as chair- 
man of the Commission, to launch the 
campaign in Hamilton May 14. Trinity 
Church there, under the inspiring appeal 
of Pastor Mehlenbacher, made a contri- 
bution of $100. Reports are not yet avail- 
able from other parishes. There now are 
sixteen Canadian chaplains in the service, 
four of them overseas. 


Carthage College 


THE seventieth commencement of Car- 
thage College, Carthage, Ill., was held June 
fifth with twenty-four seniors receiving 
diplomas. James C. Kinard, Litt.D., pres- 
ident of Newberry College, was the com- 
mencement speaker. The Rev. E. Ray 
Morack, Racine, Wis., delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon. Others appearing on 
the commencement program included Miss 
Erva Moody and Miss Catherine Stirewalt, 
repatriated missionaries from China. Chap- 
lain S. H. Frazier from Camp Ellis, Illinois. 
was the speaker at the senior convocation. 
Miriam Baughman, Augusta, Ga. and 
Dorothy Kreppert, Rockford, Ill, were 
granted “Golden Scroll” awards, the high- 
est awards offered to juniors. Both girls 
are daughters of Lutheran pastors. 

The four supporting synods have now 
voted to approve a campaign to raise 
$177,000 for a new boys’ dormitory. This 
was approved by the Illinois Synod re- 
cently and by the Iowa, Wartburg, and 
Northwest Synods a year ago. The build- 


Preparation for Christian Responsibility 


Every NEW family uniting with North Riverdale Congregation, Dayton, Ohio, 
Rey. James A. Miller, Pastor, receives a year’s subscription for THE LUTHERAN. 


So far THE LUTHERAN has been given a place in twenty-six homes. From 


reports that have come from pastors of congregations in which THE LUTHERAN has 
a good circulation, we are confident that the Council of North Riverdale Congrega- 
tion has taken a step in the right direction. 


It has been found that people will not give much support to things about which 
they know little, or of which they lack understanding. This makes it important that 
members of the Church be kept informed of its needs and the opportunity for 
service. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO NORTH RIVERDALE CHURCH 
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A.B. and B.S. degrees . 
music courses . 


Summer School Begins June 5 


ing will cost approximately $150,000 and 
will provide housing for 128 men. 
Recent convocation speakers have in- 
cluded Dr. W. H. Blancke, a member of 
the Board of Trustees for many years; Dr. 
F. W. Otterbein, pastor of North Austin 
Church, Chicago} and Chaplains Marteen 
Kilver and A. Christian Baughman. 


Hartwick College 


Tue thirteenth annual commencement of 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y., was 
held May 20-22. The baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. John M. 
Strodel, pastor of Christ Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the commencement address was 
delivered by Mr. Frederick W. Nichol, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

Honorary degrees were conferred as fol- 
lows: Doctor of Divinity—the Rev. John 
M. Strodel, and the Rev. Walter M. Ruc- 
cius, pastor of Epiphany Church, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.; Doctor of Laws—Atty. Arthur 
Seybolt of Oneonta, who has served the 
college as attorney since 1928. 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


Mauney Hall for Girls @ 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
... Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
. . Pre-professional, teachers’, business administration, and 
. . Expenses, $400 to $450 . . . For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE — HICKORY, N. C. 


Fall Term Begins September 5 


As a memorial to Hartwick men and 
women who have served in the war, the 
Alumni Association will attempt to raise 
a fund of $5,000 to endow a scholarship. 


Wagner College 


located on Staten Island, N. Y., awarded 
only one honorary degree at the fifty-ninth 
annual commencement May 30. Dean 
Harry J. Carman of Columbia University 
was given the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Prof. O. Frederick Nolde, D.D., of the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon, and 
Dr. Carman delivered the commencement 
address. Dr. Harold H. Dunham, profes- 
sor on leave of absence to do war work 
in Washington, was the guest speaker at 
the banquet of the Student Association, 
and Dean Milton T. Kleintop, who has 
been on leave of absence for two years to 
engage in war work, was the speaker at 
the alumni dinner. He has resumed his 
work at the college. Degrees were awarded 
to the eighteen members of the graduating 
class by Dr. Frederic Sutter, president of 
the Board of Trustees of the college. 
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% ONCE TO SHOUT 

With the hope that she may be able to 
bring some small ray of light to those in 
terrible grief, Agnes Sligh Turnbull has 
written this story of a Gold Star ‘mother 
and father and the solace which they un- 
expectedly discover. Size, 442 x 614 inches. 
(64) 50 cents. 


* THOUGHTS AND PRAYERS FOR 
ANXIOUS HOURS 
J. H. L. Trout has written a guide to 
sources of hope, comfort, and peace, which 
has been especially prepared for the families 
and friends of those who are in the armed 
forces. Pamphlet form. (321) 15 cents; $1.50 
a dozen; $10.00 a 100. 


* UPON THIS ROCK 
Emile Cammaerts, who lost his son in 
battle, tells other parents how he found 
consoling faith. $1.00. 


* PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR FOR 
CHURCH AND HOME 


A group of forty prayers, prepared by the 
Common Service Book Committee, through 
which church members may voice their 
pleas in regard to the many needs arising 
from the war. Size, 45, x 634 inches. 15 
cents; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a 100. 


PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE DEVOTIONS 
IN WARTIME 

This book, edited by W. L. Sperry, brings 
together the best prayers of Christendom 
voicing spiritual needs of a people during 
days of wartime stress. Heavy boards at 
$1.00; Manila paper covers, 75 cents a copy; 
60 cents in lots of 100. 


* 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE for Those Who Die 
in the Service of Our Country 

A selection of lessons, hymns and prayers 

prepared by the Common Service Book Com- 


mittee. Card Cover. Price, 15 cents each; 
$1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a 100. 


* 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
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George G. Miller Dead 


prominent citizen and shoe manufacturer 
of Orwigsburg, Pa., passed away at his 
home after an illness of seven weeks. 

Mr. Miller was born at Oley, Pa., a son 
of the late Aaron and Mary (nee Gehret) 
Miller, December 13, 1873, but resided in 
Orwigsburg for the past forty-eight years. 
For a quarter century he had been the 
treasurer of the church school, and for the 
past 35 years he was treasurer of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran congregation and a member of 
the church council. 

Services were conducted May 30 by the 
Rev. C. Elwood Huegel, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, with members of the church coun- 
cil serving as active and honorary pall- 
bearers. Interment was made in Orwigs- 
burg. 

Mr. Miller is survived by his wife, the 
former Katie M. Fies; one daughter, Mrs. 
Chester W. Adams of Orwigsburg; one 
son, John F., of Shillington; and four 
sisters, 


LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The Luther League of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold its 
fifth annual convention, July 19-21, in Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., Henry H. Bagger, D.D., 
pastor. 

The convention will open Wednesday at 1.30 
P. M. A banquet will be featured, and a candle- 
light Installation Service will mark the close of 
the convention Friday evening. Intermediate 
Day is July 21. Meta Bender, Pub. Chm. 


MARRIED 


Wise-Spangler. The Rev. Bernard F. Wise and 
Viola Spangler were married in Advent Lu- 
theran Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., May 31. The 
Rev. Franklin H. Schott performed the cere- 
mony, assisted by the groom's father, the Rev. 
W. D. Wise of Blountville, Tenn. 

The Rev. B. F. Wise has been called to work 
in Tennessee by the Board of American Mis- 
sions. He had served almost two years as 
associate pastor with Dr. A. W. Steinfurth at 
Calvary Church, Wilkinsburg. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Emanuel Luther Dreibelbis 


was born June 23, 1859, in Shoemakersville, Pa. 
After completing his undergraduate work in 
Gettysburg College, he prepared for the Chris- 
tian ministry in oy eee Seminary, and was 
graduated in 1890. His first charge was in 
Amsterdam, N. Y. Subsequently, he was pastor 
in Rhinebeck and Melrose, N. Y. In May 1925 
he accepted a call to Zion Church, Saddle River, 
N. J., where he served faithfully until his re- 
tirement in May 1942. 

During his sojourn in Saddle River, Pastor 
Dreibelbis devoted seventeen years of a life 
rich in Christian devotion and brotherly service 
to the religious welfare of his flock. His spirit 
was as simple and unaffected as the contours 
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ERLAND NELSON, President 
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of the beautiful Saddle River Valley, which he 
loved wholeheartedly. His active life here en- 
compassed the development of the Sunday 
school, the remodeling of the parish house, the 
installation of an organ, and the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination October 27, 1940. 

Pastor Dreibelbis endeared himself to many 
in Saddle River. The entire congregation re- 
garded him as their pastor emeritus even after 
he moved to Melrose, N. Y., this time to spend 
the remainder of his life in quiet contemplation. 
All who knew him mourn his loss deeply. 

Pastor Dreibelbis passed away May 25. Funeral 
services were held in Melrose, N. Y., May 28. 
The next day he was laid to rest in Zion Lu- 
theran Cemetery near Shoemakersville, Pa. 

The Rev. George H. Kling, who conducted 
the funeral service of Pastor Dreibelbis—as- 
sisted by Pastors Robert J. Van Deusen and 
T. W. Keller—closes an obituary which he has 
written with the paragraph: 

“The inspiration of Pastor Dreibelbis’ long 
and successful ministry, fifty-two years, may 
be found in his journal: ‘My firm faith has ever 
been that God knows our end of life at birth 
or sooner, that He will bring it to pass if we 
permit Him to be the guide of our lives. It was 
constant proof in my entire life’s journey.’ ”’ 

To Mrs. Dreibelbis, who was a pastor’s wife 
par excellence, Zion congregation of Saddle 
River hereby expresses its deep sympathy and 
gives her the assurance that she and the ‘“‘pas- 
tor’ will live long in the hearts of their former 
parishioners. H. Ford Perine. 


Sister Lucy Eyster 


Sister Lucy Eyster, a member of the Lutheran 
Deaconess Motherhouse, Baltimore, Md., was 
called, after a brief illness, on June 2, to her 
heavenly home. 

She was born February 24, 1871, on a farm 
near McSherrystown, Pa. Her parents were 
Peter and Liza Eyster. There were nine chil- 
dren in the family and four survive her—Ada 
Eyster, Mrs. John Geiselman, Paul and Charles 
Eyster. Before entering deaconess work, she 
taught at Spring Grove, Pa. She was a member 
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of St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, Pa., where 
she was active in Sunday school, Young Peo- 
ple’s Society and as organist at meetings. 

Sister Lucy was the second young woman to 
offer herself to the Deaconess Board of the 
General Synod for the Diaconate. As the Board 
at that time had no Motherhouse, she entered 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse for her initial 
training February 14, 1893. In July of the same 
year she, with Augusta Schaffer, sailed for 
Kaiserswerth, Germany, where for two years 
they received hospital training. Upon their re- 
turn they reported at. the new Motherhouse in 
Baltimore, and October 23, 1895, at First Lu- 
theran Church, Baltimore, Sister Lucy and five 
other young women were consecrated and set 
apart as deaconesses. This group formed the 
ae Gearoneds family of the former General 

ynod. 

After two more years of training she was 
assigned to do private nursing until 1899, when 
she began her second assignment, which was 
at the Tressler Orphan Home, Loysville, Pa. 
Here for twenty years she nursed and loved 
the boys and girls of that Home. Due to failing 
health, she had to relinquish this position, and 
after a prolonged rest served for a short time 
each in two other fields—the National Lutheran 
Home, Washington, D. C., and the Robert H. 
Strong Mission Home, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sister Lucy will be greatly missed by the 
Sisters and students as well as by her many 
friends, for although she was a _ semi-invalid 
for years she endeared herself to all by her 
friendly and sweet personality. Her deep and 
abiding love for the Lord was a source of in- 
spiration to all whom she contacted. 

Funeral services were conducted from the 
Motherhouse Chapel, June 3, by Dr. P. S. 
Baringer, a member of the Deaconess Board, 
and by the Rev. Charles J. Hines, president of 
the Board of the Tressler Orphan Home, and 
on June 5 from Hanover, by Dr. H. D. Hoover, 
president of the Deaconess Board, and the Rev. 

. S. Tome of St. Mark’s Church, Hanover. 
Interment took place at the Mount Olivet 
Cemetery, Hanover, Pa. Sister Martha Hansen. 
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Lutherans have a pioneer heritage 


In order to carry on this heritage, we must be well acquainted with 
the deeds of our forebears. These books will be valuable aids: 


The Journals of HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Ww 


The second volume of this famous 
work can be expected this fall. A patri- 
arch of the Lutheran Church in this 
country, Muhlenberg set down with scru- 
pulous care a record of his acts among 
the settlers of 18th Century America. His 
notes have been translated and edited by 
Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Do- 
berstein. They constitute a wealth of social 
history, church history and biography 
essential to students and fascinating to 
the general reader. Volume I traced his 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
by Abdel Ross Wentz 
The most satisfactory study available on 
Lutheran History in America. 


Price, $2.00. 


LUTHERAN LANDMARKS 
AND PIONEERS IN AMERICA 
by William J. Finck 

A series of sketches of colonial times. Much 
of the information given is not otherwise 
available. 


Was $1.35 Now $1.00 


AN EAGLE OF 
THE WILDERNESS 
by Margaret R. Seebach 
A narrative which makes possible a close 
and sympathetic acquaintance with Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg. 
Price, $1.00 


steps from 1711 to 1763. It was enthusi- 
astically received but its extreme value 
will not become apparent until Volume II, 
which carries his work to 1776, and Vol- 
ume III, which culminates in the year 
1787, have been placed before the public. | 


Sold by subscription: only. Complete 
set of three volumes, $10.00. Payment 
to be made on receipt of each volume. 
Volume I and II, $3.50 each; Volume 
III, $3.00. Write for prospectus. ; 


LUTHERAN MAKERS 
OF AMERICA 
by Ira O. Nothstein 

Sketches of Lutherans of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary War periods with which every 
well informed Lutheran should be familiar. 


Was $1.50 Now 75 cents 


THEY CALLED HIM FATHER 
by E. Theodore Bachmann 
A biography in narrative style, accurately 
portraying the mighty works of John Chris- 
tian Frederick Heyer on three continents. 
Price, $1.75 
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